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Boat landing at Chautauqua, Illinois. The Piasa Chautauqua grounds are on the east bank of the Mississippi River, 
among the great Piasa Bluffs up river from Alton. Postcard courtesy of William Smith. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history 
and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest 
known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives is a section of the Museum, devoted to the preserva¬ 
tion and interpretation of the postcard format of visual infor¬ 
mation and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives in¬ 
cludes photographs and postcards of subjects related to 
North American twentieth century culture. 


The Lake County Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 


Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (708) 526-7878 
Fax (708) 526-0024 

(708) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 


Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday 
Archives Research is by appointment only. 

The Curt Teich Archives offers a separate 
membership (see below). 


Museum 

Exhibition 


Research 

Library 

Admission 


Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning 
hours are reserved for school tours. The perma¬ 
nent exhibit of the Curt Teich Archives 
"America in a Postcard Mirror" is on view dur¬ 
ing gallery hours. 

Monday - Friday by appointment only. 


$1.50 for adults, 50<t for students. Monday is a 
free day for all visitors. Admission is always free 
for Curt Teich Archives and Lake County 
Museum Association members. 



A postcard view of a typical Chautauqua setting expressing the movement's purpose of gathering together for self-improvement — "For Everybody-Everywhere," 

JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain 
quality preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making 
its resources available. 

Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Archives will help pro¬ 
vide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the ongoing 
effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental monitoring, con¬ 
servation procedures and materials, and will help support methods of 
bringing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publica¬ 
tions, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake County Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images that 
tell the history of twentieth century North America. 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

20.00 

Family 

$ 

25.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

30.00 

Contributing 

$ 

50.00 

Sustaining 

$ 

150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$ 

500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount 
on book and postcard reproduction sales. 







Fig, A Hall of Philosophy where small group discussions and lectures were held. The first Chautauqua was held on the shores of Chautauqua Lake, New York in August 1874. 
Postcard courtesy of the author. 


American Chautauqua Movement 

By William Smith 


Theodore Roosevelt characterized the 
Chautauqua as "the most American 
thing in America." 

To understand the Chautauqua move¬ 
ment in the United States we must first 
look at its roots. The Greek philosopher 
Aristotle, taught through lecture, discus¬ 
sion, and other educational oppor¬ 
tunities in a school outside Athens 
called Lukein, named after the nearby 
Temple of Apollo Lukeior. The school 
was the foundation for a movement cen¬ 
turies later known as Lyceum. The 
Lyceum movement in the United States 
was created in 1826 by Josiah Holbrook 
of Millbury, Massachusetts. Holbrook 
organized groups of all economic and 
social classes and both sexes, and they 
came together to study, speak on, and 
discuss natural science, history, and 
community problems. Many sister 
organizations sprang up here and there, 
borrowing the name of Lyceum from 
Holbrook. 

The idea spread so that by 1850 there 
were three thousand Lyceums 
throughout the country, and in his 
travels to promote self-improvement, 
Holbrook visited Illinois. The Lyceums 
eventually ran into practical difficulties. 
Competition for speakers developed, 


which led to paying cash honorariums. 
In turn, the cost of attending Lyceums 
went up, preventing the masses from 
participating in a broader education. 

The Lyceums had been operating for 
some fifty years when Dr. John H. Vin¬ 
cent, secretary of the Methodist Sunday 
school and, later, Bishop of the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church, and Lewis Miller, 
a businessman active in church affairs 
(and Thomas Alva Edison's father-in- 
law), founded the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion. The first Chautauqua was held on 
the shores of Chautauqua Lake, New 
York [Fig A] on the evening of 4 August 
1874. 

The Lyceum movement was never ac¬ 
tually related to the Chautauqua move¬ 
ment, but the two had a common 
ground: the urge of individuals to band 
together for self-improvement. The 
original purpose of the Chautauquas in¬ 
volved dramatic interpretation, lectures, 
outdoor study, camping, physical 
culture uplift, and inspiration — all at 
very little cost. 

In 1878, the Chautauqua Literacy and 
Scientific Circle (CLSC) was organized 
forthe purpose of supplying popular 
education stimulus, throughoutthe 


year, to adults of mature age. This home 
reading circle, which promoted intellec¬ 
tual discipline, gave busy men and 



Fig. B Cover of the Chautauquan, November 1886. 

This monthly magazine supplemented the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle pre¬ 
scribed reading program. The magazine contained 
articles related to the yearly theme, discussion 
questions, literary extracts, inspirational state¬ 
ments, and news. Photo courtesy of the author. 3 










ii nidge entrance piasa Chautauqua ill 



Fig. C Bridge entrance to Piasa Chautauqua, Illinois. Piasa Chautauqua was established in 1883 and was 
the first Chautauqua in Illinois. Curt Teich Archives C58632. Ca. 1920. 


women a comprehensive survey of the 
field of human learning. The CLSC ex¬ 
erted an incalculable influence on 
Americans, and made the name 
Chautauqua a synonym for popular 
education throughout the world. 

A definite course of reading was ar¬ 
ranged on a schedule designed by CLSC 
to give a world outlook including 
history, literature, art, travel, and 
science. A reader enrolled by purchas¬ 
ing a set of four Chautauqua books. 

Each year new and up-to-date books 
were selected. A student could read ac¬ 
cording to the prescribed program or 


read the books at their own pace. The 
books were supplemented by a monthly 
magazine titled the Chautauquan [Fig. 
B], which included articles related to the 
yearly themes. An examination was of¬ 
fered as a free service, but was not a re¬ 
quirement to complete the program. 
Certificates were granted each year, and 
a diploma was issued at the end of four 
years to those who completed the 
course. 

These correspondence courses had an 
extensive progeny. Colleges and univer¬ 
sities followed the Chautauqua exam¬ 
ple, particularly after Dr. William Rainey 


Harper, who developed the work at 
Chautauqua Lake, carried his methods 
to the University of Chicago. Dr. Harper 
came to Chautauqua Lake in 1883 and 
was appointed principle of the Chautau¬ 
qua College of Liberal Arts in 1886. Dr. 
Harper determined the curriculum and 
the hiring of teachers at the Chautauqua 
College and at the University of Chicago, 
where he became president in 1891. 

Thefirst Chautauqua in Illinois was 
the Piasa Chautauqua at Chautauqua, 
Illinois [Fig. C]. Piasa Chautauqua was 
established in 1883 and was incorpora¬ 
ted in 1886. The grounds are on the east 
bank of the Mississippi River, two miles 
belowthe mouth of the Illinois River, 
among the great Piasa Bluffs up river 
from Alton. In 1906, the Piasa Chautau¬ 
qua had a well equipped store, a 
restaurant, three hotels, a barbershop, a 
news stand, and a popcorn and candy 
stand. More than one hundred cottages 
and several boarding room houses pro¬ 
vided living quarters for the residents of 
the grounds. Tents could be rented for 
long or short term stays. 

The concrete bathing pool, measuring 
60 feet wide by 160 feet long and varying 
in depth from two to seven feet, was 
filled with spring water and warmed by 
steam [Fig. D]. There was an auditorium 
with seats for twenty-five hundred peo¬ 
ple, a Hall of Philosophy for small group 
discussions or lectures, and a Kindergar¬ 
ten Hall for children's programs. 

The theme for the 1906 Piasa Chautau- 
qua was "Devoted to Advancement and 















Fig. F The Reverend Billy Sunday speaking at the Decatur Chautauqua. Sunday held mass meetings in cities and towns all over the country, where he preached a colorful ver¬ 
sion of an evangelical- fundamentalist theology. He was noted for flamboyant acrobatics in the pulpit, and was very popular on the Chautauqua circuit. Postcard courtesy of 
the author. 


Recreation." The twenty-third annual 
assembly ran from 19 July to 15 August. 
This length of program was longer than 
other Chautauquas in the midwest. 
Seven to ten days was a more typical 
length. Programs for 1906 included: lec¬ 
tures by Sylvester A. Long, Dr. Charles A. 
Payne, ex-governor "Bob Taylor, 
Attorney-General Hadley, and Dr. Col- 
ledge; a concert by The Jeffries Concert 
Band [Fig. E]; and moving pictures. 
William Jennings Bryan was scheduled 
to talk, but he was out of the country 


and had to cancel all of his Chautauqua 
engagements for 1906. 

Bishop Vincent formed the Interna¬ 
tional Chautauqua Alliance in 1899. 
Chautauqua managers in this alliance 
pledged to uphold the high ideals envi¬ 
sioned by Vincent and Miller. Illinois 
Chautauquas in the International 
Chautauqua Alliance were: Aurora, Old 
Salem (Petersburg), Piasa, Pontiac, 
Rockford, Rock River (Dixon), Weldon 
Springs (Clinton), and Lithia Springs. 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua near 
Shelbyville, Illinois, organized in 1890 by 
Reverend Jasper Lewis Douthit, a Unitarian 
minister, held their first Chautauqua in 
1891. Shelbyville, five miles from Lithia 
Springs, also held a Chautauqua, creating 
competition for speakers between the two 
sites. Bishop Vincent was a popular 
speaker,and heonlyappeared atChautau- 
quas which were members of the Interna¬ 
tional Alliance. Membership in the 
Alliance gave Lithia Springs an advantage 
over Shelbyville, and they drew a large 
crowd when Bishop Vincent lectured at 
the Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 

The two most noted leturers on the 
Chautauqua circuit were William Jennings 
Bryan, the Silver Tongued Orator, and the 
Reverend Billy Sunday [Fig. F]. Many peo¬ 
ple believe that Mr. Bryan did more to 
enliven and extend the movement than 
anyoneelse,andhisdeath in 1925 marked 
the beginning of the decline of the 
Chautauqua movement. 

Tent or circuit Chautauquas weretraveling 
groups that operated from 1903 u ntil 1930. 
They moved from town to town givi ng lec¬ 
tures, concerts, and recitals in a tent. Tent 
Chautauquas tended to draw larger 
crowds because people could participate 
after work and sleep in their own homes at 
night, which made it more affordable. 

Increased mobility and the automobile 
diminished the appeal of tent Chautau¬ 
quas. Radio and movies broadened the 
entertainment possiblities and brought 5 



Fig. F The Jeffries Concert Band at the Chautauqua in Jacksonville, Illinois. The band also performed at the 1906 
Piasa Chautauqua. Postcard courtesy of the author. 








the world's events much closer to peo¬ 
ple. In 1929, the stock market crashed 
and local people could no longer afford 
to attend Ch&utauquas. 

The Chautauqua movement had a 
tremendous impact on society, and it 
would be impossible to measure its in¬ 
fluence. During the mid-1920s, at the 
height of popularity, an estimated 30 to 
35 million people, roughly one third of 
the nation, attended Chautauquas. In 
1924,12,000communities hosted 
Chautauquas. 

Chautauquas live on today and continue 
to be offered annually at Chautauqua 
Lake, New York. Boulder, Colorado of¬ 
fers summer theater, and cottages can 
still be rented. In the midwest, the past 
still comes to life at the Weldon Springs 
Chautauqua in Illinois; Shelbyville 
Chautauqua at Forest Park, Shelbyville, 
Illinois; and Chautauquaof the Arts, 
Madison, Indiana. Other types of 
popular education such as adult sum¬ 
mer school, university extension, cor¬ 
respondence courses, and "great 
books" discussion groups all had their 
origins in Chautauqua. □ 


William Smith is an Associate Professor 
of Leisure Studies at Eastern Illinois 

University. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings 
from the Teicn Archives' com - 
puter index may be searched for 
topics related to this article: 

THEATRES/Amphitheatre, 
outdoor 

THEATRES/Auditorium 
RESORTS/Arts colony, Chautauquas 
HARBORS AND DOCKS/Landings 
LANDSCAPES/Lakes 





The Pontiac Chautauqua in Pontiac, Illinois was one 
of eight Illinois Chautauquas belonging to the Inter¬ 
national Chautauqua Alliance formed by Bishop 
6 Vincent in 1899. Curt Teich Archives A36203.1913. 





Chautauqua bridge wreck 23 May 1910 at the Piasa Chautauqua, Illinois. This Chautauqua, located among 
the Piasa Bluffs on the Mississippi River, was reached by taking this car up the side of the bluffs. Postcard 
courtesy of the author. 



Picture Postcard Turns 100 

Celebrating the 100th anniversary of the picture postcard by pur¬ 
chasing this beautiful full-color poster, suitable for framing, that 
features a sampling of images from the Curt Teich Archives. 

26" x23". $12.50 each includes postage. Members $11.50. 


Name_Phone number^ 

Address_ _ 

Member No._ 

Quantity _ __ Amount enclosed $ 


Make checks payable to: Lake County Forest Preserves. Mail to: 

Poster, Teich Postcard Archives, Lake County Museum, 

27277 Forest Preserve Road, Wauconda, IL 60084. 











BOOK REVIEW 



The Reader's Digest Association. 
Discovering America's Past: Customs, 
Legends , History & Lore of Our Great 
Nation. The Reader's Digest Associa¬ 
tion, Inc.. 1993.400 pages, approximately 
700 illustrations, includes index. ISBN 
0-89577-520-4. $33.00. 

Book Review by llene Sterns 

"Discovering America's Past" puts the 
fun in American history. The Reader's 
Digest team has written more than 450 
accounts of our curious past, each de¬ 
signed to surprise, educate and enter¬ 
tain. Reader's Digest has always known 
that attention spans can be short, so 
each account is complete in one page or 
less, and nearly every topic is illustrated. 
The book's slightly breathless pace 
leaves the reader tantalized and eager 
for more. But those who are inspired to 
follow up on a subject will be disap¬ 
pointed — Discovering America's Past 
contains no references or bibliography 
of any kind. 

Discovering America's Past is a hand¬ 
some volume: large and well-designed, 
with a clear and colorful layout. The 
book is divided into eleven thematic 
chapters, each focusing on an aspect of 
American life in the past. Chapter 
headings range from the general ("Time 
Off, Time Out") to the specific ("The 
Wild West"). Within each chapter, the 
accounts are arranged more or less 
chronologically. Special sidebar 
features such as "TimeTables" appear 
throughoutthe book, supplementing 
the individual articles. 

W h at d i st i n g u i s h es Discovering 
America's Past from other history books 
is its focus on the "human" side of 
events. The authors revel in the strange 
and the inspirational. At times the book 
takes on the atmosphere of a nineteenth 
century medicine show — readers are 
showered with amazing facts and 
spellbinding tales of ordinary people 
who beat the odds. But Reader's Digest 
assures us (in its jacket blurb) that 
everything in this book is "carefully 


researched" and "absolutely true." The 
more than 700 illustrations in Discover¬ 
ing America's Past are historic docu¬ 
ments in themselves. The editors have 
compiled a remarkable selection of vin¬ 
tage photographs, paintings and engrav¬ 
ings, including a number of postcards 
from the Curt Teich Archives. Many of 
the illustrations are in color (some have 
been colorized). The extensive captions 
are uniformly good. Each chapter has at 
least one two-page photo spread that il¬ 
lustrates a particularly "visual" topic. 
Courtship gifts are the subject of one 
such layout, where large color reproduc¬ 
tions of hair jewelry, sailor's valentines 
and other curiosities give readers a look 
at objects rarely found outside of 
museums. 

Although Discoving America's Past 
covers the period from Colonial days 
through the mid-twentieth century, the 
entries are heavily weighted toward the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies. This emphasis may simply reflect 
the bias of the h istorical record: fewer 
Americans meant fewer written ac¬ 
cou nts of daily life in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. But part of the 
explanation may lie in the authors' pen¬ 
chant for exciting stories. Nineteenth 
century events such as the Industrial 
Revolution and America's westward ex¬ 
pansion provide countless examples of 
invention and adventure, two of the 
authors' favorite themes. 

Another of Discovering America's Past's 
underlying themes is the ingenuity of 
the ordinary American. Eccentrics, in¬ 
novators and achievers of all kinds are 
celebrated throughout the book. The 
authors admire gumption and deter¬ 
mination, and many of the entries are 
eulogies of American heros, known and 
unknown. 


The seemingly logical chapter divisions 
in Discovering America's Past hide an 
often random assignment of topics. For 
example, "Time Off, Time Out," a 
chapter on diversions and entertain¬ 
ments is where one would expect to find 
the stories of Bingo and miniature golf. 
Yet, both these topics are found in "Fads 
and Fashions." Facts about patent medi¬ 
cines, for example, appear in three sep¬ 
arate chapters, rather than in a single 
entry. 

In every chapter, the reader will find 
several examples of the sidebar fea¬ 
tures that su pplement the regular en¬ 
tries. These sidebars are designed to 
".. .get you thinking," and their style 
ranges from the serious to the tongue- 
in-cheek. The "TimeTables" use a 
timeline format to provide useful 
(though highly subjective) chronologies 
for subjects such as Hollywood, 
American universities, and the 
automobile. 

"What is It?" is another of the sidebar 
features which run throughoutthe 
book. "What is It?" illustrates and ex¬ 
plains unfamiliar inventions such as the 
"grave alarms" popular with Victorians. 
These devices connected an interred 
coffin with an above-ground signal, so 
that no one need fear being buried alive 
(apparently a real concern in the nine¬ 
teenth century). 

"Native Tongue" is a recurring column 
which deals with American English. 
Generations of immigrants have con¬ 
tributed to the unique brand of English 
spoken here, and "Native Tongue" ex¬ 
plains the derivations of many borrowed 
words. American slang and euphe¬ 
misms are also featured. In chapter 1, for 
example, "Native Tongue" focuses on 





A, the market for ostrich feathers boomed in the late nineteenth century as fashionable women everywhere 
demanded the elegant plumes for their hats, fans, and boas. The Cawston Ostrich Farm in South Pasadena. 

( alitor nia vvws /ust oneot << number Of SUCCfiSSfuf American ostrich breeders. But fashions change and by 1920 
the heyday of the ostrich farm had passed. Cu rt Teich Archives AB89411922. 7 






euphemisms for death. It tells the story 
of one unfortunate preacher who "is 
said to have pointed to the late lamented 
and solemnly pronounced, 'This is only 
the shell. The nut is gone/ " 

"Legend and Lore" and "In Their Own 
Words," a re the two remaining special 
features. "Legend and Lore" is designed 
to help "separate fact from fancy," and it 
is a repository of tall tales. In chapter 2 
readers are treated to an improbable 
story about Revolutionary War hero 
Ethan Allen, a notoriously heavy drinker, 
who was bitten by a rattlesnake. The 
snake was torn off of Allen by a friend, 
but before it could escape, it collapsed 
in a drunken stupor. 

"In Their Own Words" is a series of 
quotations from contemporary 
observers. Writers, politicians and social 
critics all comment on the oddities of 
their fellow man. Alexis de Toqueville, 
Henry David Throeau and Charles 
Dickens are among those who give us 
added insight into now out-dated 
customs and practices. 

An anecdotal book of this sort does not 
lend itself to sustained reading. Most 
people will probably want to dip into it, 
and for this purpose, the index is more 
useful than the table of contents. It is 
possible, though, to group the chapters 
into general categories, so that readers 
with special interests will have a guide to 
follow. 


Those interested in aspects of domestic 
life and education will find "Family Af¬ 
fairs" (chapter 1) and "Educating 
America" (chapter 5) good places to 
start. Customs such as "partial" divorce 
(which forbade remarriage) and the 
"smock wedding" (which combined 
marriage with bankruptcy proceedings) 
are explained in "Family Affairs." 
Changes in childrearing practices are 
detailed, as are our ways of dealing with 
death. 

"Educating America" includes accounts 
of primary education, university life, 
museums and libraries. Here is the story 
of the Library of Congress, as well as the 
history of public schooling in America. 
This chapter also includes accounts of 
primers, those early readers whose sim¬ 
ple text often cloaked profound social 
values. 

Readers intrigued by daily Iife in the past — 
customs, pastimes and entertainments — 
will enjoy "Food and Drink" (chapter 2), 
"Time Off, Time Out" (chapter 3), and 
"Fads and Fashions" (chapter 4). "Food 
and Drink" highlights American institu¬ 
tions such as the roadside diner and the 
soda fountain. It also provides a surpris¬ 
ing look at the origins of brand-name 
foods — who would have guessed that 
Jell-Oand Fig Newtons were popular 
nineteenth century products? 

"Time Off, Time Out" is a catch-all 
chapter that covers topics ranging from 


the invention of the Ferris Wheel to the 
history of the Christmas tree. The transi¬ 
tion from early motor campers to to¬ 
day's RVs is one of the illustrated topics 
here, and Hollywood trivia is covered in 
a number of entries. 

"Fads and Fashions" reveals the 
American craving for novelty. 
Spiritualism and phrenology, dance 
marathons and flagpole sitting, all came 
and went as Americans moved on to the 
next "big thing." This chapter also pro¬ 
vides an interesting commentary on our 
ever-changing standards of beauty and 
propriety. Dr. Mary Walker, a decorated 
Civil War Army surgeon, was often ar¬ 
rested for wearing trousers in public. 
And an influential beauty book of the 
late nineteenth century was entitled, 
"Plumpness: Howto Acquire It." 

Three of Discovering America's Past's 
chapters focus on the contrast between 
our lives in the late twentieth century 
and the Iives of our forebears. "Country 
Life" (chapter 6) examines the myths and 
realities of rural life, which was charac¬ 
terized by hardship and isolation. 
Agricultural innovations of all types are 
described in this chapter. Some, such as 
ostrich farms (Fig. A), fell victim to the 
fickle nature of fashion. Others, such as 
the Burpee seed catalog, remain influen¬ 
tial even today. 

"City Life" (chapter 7) also presents a 
view of the past that is less than rosy. 



C. The craze for postcards, which started in Germany, made its way to the United States during the World's Columbian Exposition of 1893. By 1905 there was a huge American 
8 market in picture postcards. This Ca 1914 novelty card features an alligator chorus from New Orleans. Curt Teich Archives C36300.1914. 



• LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


B. In 1912 Carl Graham Fisher proposed a radical 
idea: a paved, transcontinental highway to be fund¬ 
ed by public subscription. This dream became the 
Lincoln Highway which ran from New York to San 
Francisco, and provided the inspiration for the na¬ 
tional highway system we know today. Curt Teich 
Archives A82511. 1920. 

The noise, filth, and generally deplorable 
conditions of nineteenth century 
American cities are brought vividly to life 
here — pigs ran wild in the streets feeding 
on garbage, and thousands of homeless 
boys worked for pennies selling news¬ 
papers. But today's cities wouldn't exist 
without the nineteenth century civic 
improvements described in this chapter: 
paving, traffic control and organized 
firefighting. 

"The Wild West" (chapter 8) is a roman - 
ticized rendering of the explorers, 
pioneers, and prospectors who populated 
the nineteenth century American West. 
Americans have long had a weakness for 
these larger-than-life characters. They 
represent us at our finest: independent, 
endlessly resourceful and just plain lucky. 
But even the wealthiest cattle baron 
couldn't escape the devastation of the 
winter of 1886-87, when free-ranging 
cattle froze by the thousands. And 
murders, accidents, and mob violence 
were commonplace in lawless mining 
towns. 

The final chapters of Discovering Ameri¬ 
ca's Past explore the history of technology. 
"Business and Industry" (chapter 9) pro¬ 
vides a virtual "Who's Who" of Ameri¬ 
can inventors, merchants and industrial¬ 
ists. Those who want to know more 
about Vick's VapoRub, Scotch Tape, and 
Hitchcock chairs will find their stories 
here, along with accounts of numerous 
other inventions. 

"Going Places" (chapter 10) continues 
the theme of technological innovation. 

A section devoted to the automobile 
covers related topics such as early road 
maps and the origins of the American 
highway system (Fig. B). Hobos, the in¬ 


vention of time zones and the contribu¬ 
tion of Chinese labor are among the 
subjects found under the heading 
"Riding the Rails." Nautical topics in¬ 
clude ships, navigation, and life-saving. 
America's role in early aviation com¬ 
pletes this survey of transportation. 

"Keeping in Touch" (chapter 11) gathers 
a remarkable diversity of topics under 
the umbrella of "communication." The 
invention of skywriting, Stanley's hunt 
for Dr. Livingston, and The Wizard of Oz 
are all found in this chapter. A section 
on postal service includes a brief salute 
to the picture postcard (Fig. C). The 
history of the telephone and the birth of 
broadcasting round out the communi¬ 
cation theme. Although radio is a 
featured topic, there is no mention of 
television — arguably one of the most 
significant inventions of the twentieth 
century. 

Discovering America's Past has included 
a final bonus for its readers, a "Traveler's 
Guide to America's Past." This twenty- 
one page section is a selective listing of 
historic attractions in all fifty states. 
Parks, gardens, homes, museums, 
memorials, and historic sites and 
districts are among the many entries. 
Each attraction is well-described and its 
location is given, but sadly, there are no 
illustrations. The "Traveler's Guide" ac¬ 
tually seems to be designed for arm¬ 
chair travelers, as it lists neither opening 
hours nor telephone numbers. And few 
travelers would be willing to tote along a 
guidebookthat weighs nearly three 
pounds. 

Discovering America's Past is, in spite of 
its shortcomings, an informative and 
entertaining book; a sort of "lite" 
history. Its anecdotal structure and 
lavish use of illustration should appeal 
to the MTV generation, as well as those 
who will read it as nostalgia. America's 
past is too often presented as a dull 
recital of names and dates, without 
regard for the human element. This 
book should go someway toward 
redressing the balance. □ 


llene Sterns teaches illustration at the 
Massachusetts College of Art. She holds 
a graduate degree in anthropology and 
archaeology (Classical and Mesoameri- 
can). She also writes travel articles for 
TheBoston Globe , recipes for Bon Ap- 
petit, and children's educational comics 
for D.C. Heath (textbook publishers). 

Thank You to 
All Our Members 

We would liketothank all our members for 
their support of the Curt Teich Archives. 
The Teich Archives is the largest publicly 
held repository of postcards and related 
materials in the United States. Members 
contributions aid in the ongoing effort to 
preserve the artifacts and help support 
methods of bringingthis incomparable 


collection to the public through ex¬ 
hibits, publications, and research 
services. We would like to recognize the 
following members: 

Contributing 

Joseph May 
Robert Marks 
Mary Francillon 
Carol Emmons 

Sustaining 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Nolan 

Venturi, Scott-Brown 

Greater Houston Postcard Society 

Teich Family Papers 

The Teich Archives has acquired a col¬ 
lection of Teich family papers donated by 
Ralph Teich, youngest son of Curt Teich, Sr. 
Born in Lobenstein, Germany in 1877, 
Curt Teich immigrated to Chicago in 
1895; and founded Curt Teich and Com¬ 
pany in 1898. An inventory of the 
material was prepared by Terry Sebas¬ 
tian, a graduate intern working at the 
Archives. Terry, a student at Rosary Col¬ 
lege, is completing her masters degree 
in Library and Information Science. 

The material is divided into two boxes, 
with the first box containing 
photographs of Curt Teich, Sr., and 
various papers such as birth, baptismal, 
and confirmation documents, report 
cards, certificate of naturalization, and 
passports. Many of these docu ments are 
written in German. 

The second box contains various cor¬ 
respondence addressed to Teich and 
written in German; a map of Lobenstein; 
and a monograph celebrating its seven 
hundred year anniversary. Files in this 
box hold publications commemorating 
theTeich family printing business in 
Lobenstein, and photographs of other 
Teich family members. 


More information about the family 
papers will be detailed in an upcoming 
issue of Image File. 



Photograph of Curt Teich, Sr., founder of Curt Teich 
and Company as a young man. Curt Teich Archives, 
Teich family papers. 9 
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Gust, Teich Archives Staff Researcher 


STREET SCENE LAS VEGAS. NEV 


Fremont Street, Las Vegas, Nevada. Las Vegas is described on the back on the postcard as an "interesting and thriving city, ...an important railroad town and the gateway to the 
site of Boulder Dam construction work." Curt Teich Archives 2139 - 30.1930. 


"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to 
materials in the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives. 


history of signage turned up some 
remarkable views documenting five 
decades of enormous growth in Las 
Vegas. Most of us are familiar with 1950s 


and 1960s images of the Stardust and 
Dunes Hotels, Ceasar's Palace, and the 
Golden Nugget, and I was not surprised 
by the dozens of views of those particular 

LOOKING WEST ON FREMONT STREET, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


£m Vegm 

The mere mention of the name conjures 
up visions of neon and glitz, sequined 
and plumed dancing girls, one armed 
bandits, elaborate stage shows, and 
sumptuous hotel suites. There was a 
time, though, when Las Vegas was 
nothing but a small desert town known 
as the "Gateway to Boulder Dam." From 
a population of about 8,400 people in 
1940, this pleasure capital of the United 
States now hosts over 20 million visitors 
each year. 

A recent request by a researcher with a 
10 Graham Foundation grant to study the 



Fremont Street, located in the heart of downtown Las Vegas. This postcard view depicts a bustling and prosper¬ 
ous little city. Curt Teich Archives 2A1185.1932. 





























































Old Frraonf Str«e(, Lax Vegas, Nevada 
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By 1951, garish electric signage has replaced the subtle signage of 1932. Curt Teich Archives 1CH1918. 


in subtle black and white signage on the 
front of the building. By 1951, what was 
once the cafe has now become the 
Horseshoe, its giant wraparound skirt of 
neon, glass, metal, and plastic proclaim¬ 
ing "gambling, saloon, and restaurant." 
A looming Apache Indian head lights up 
the evening sky and designates the loca¬ 
tion of its namesake hotel. 

One of the most startling images is a 
1952 view of the spectacu lar signage of 
the Pioneer Club with a giant mush¬ 
room cloud from an atomic detonation 
in the background. Today, when the 
United States government is vacillating 
between a state of denial and one of 
apology for the atomic testing of the 
middle decades of the century, this 
postcard view reveals another time and 
attitude when such activity was actually 
proclaimed as an attraction. Once again 
we see the significance of the postcard 
as a visual record of the changing 
cultural, social, and political at¬ 
mosphere of the twentieth century. 


venues. What I found most intriguing 
were the views documenting the 
changes that took place on Fremont 
Street in the heart of downtown Las 
Vegas from 1932 to 1951. 

The value of the postcard images in the 
Teich Archives as visual documents of 
change and growth in the twentieth cen- 
tu ry becomes so very apparent when 


you examine these images. In 1932, we 
see what appears to be a bustling and 
prosperous little city. By 1951, it is as if a 
giant hand has squeezed the tiny 
metropolis until a screaming volcano of 
neon bursts forth from its seams. 

Garish electric signage replaces careful¬ 
ly tended park areas in the images. In 
1932, the Hotel Apache announces itself 


This writer's personal journeys took me 
to the upper regions of the lower penin¬ 
sula of Michigan to the beautiful resort 
town of Petosky. While there, I took a 
few long walks through a lovely, old 
community on the edge of Petosky 
called Bay View. As I walked past the old 
Chautauqua buildings and up and down 
streets lined with stately houses that 



Postcard advertising the Pioneer Club with a giant mushroom cloud from an atomic detonation in the background. Curt Teich Archives 2CP2072.1952. 





V.tt Hammon postcard of Bay View House in Bay 
View, A Aichitfan. Curt Ten h Archives VQ1544. 1916. 


were sparkling with shiny coats of paint 
and surrounded by lush, sweet smelling 
gardens, I could not help feeling that I 
had stepped back in time. Since 
postcards are never too far from my 
thoughts, I immediately decided that 
this surely was one of those special com¬ 
munities immortalized on postcards. Of 
course, I was not disappointed. 

The Teich Archives has over fifty views 
dating from 1911 to 1959 of Bay View, 
Michigan. In 1875, the Bay View Camp¬ 
ground began as a retreat for revival 


meetings and spiritual resfreshment. In 
his book about the history of Bay View, 
author Keith L. Fennimore writes about 
the association's concern for intellec¬ 
tual enlightenment and cultural growth. 
"By the late 1880s the Bay View 
Assembly became a pioneering institu¬ 
tion in public education, with an am¬ 
bitious Summer University, a Chautau¬ 
qua series attracting tens of thousands 
of visitors, and a home study program 
enrolling men and women across the 
nation." Begun as a tent city, the area 
was transformed into a charming Vic¬ 
torian village of gingerbread houses and 
tidy hillside gardens. Bay View is now 
listed on the National Register of 
Historic Sites. The Teich postcard views 
reveal that this tiny community, started 
as a religious summer camp 118 years 
ago, is virtually unchanged and truly a 
place that time has forgotten. □ 

Museum Selected for 
National Research 
Project 

By Janet L. Gallimore 
Museum Director 

The Lake County Museum was selected 
from a nationwide field of 280appl icants to 
join eleven other museums in the 
National Research Demonstration Project 
to expand education in American mu¬ 
seums. The Museum will look at better 
servingthe public and atthe sametime set 
a standard for other m u seums to fol low. I n 
1992, the American Association of 
Museums published the report "Ex¬ 
cellence and Equity: Education and the 
Public Dimension of Museums." The 


main concept of this report is that educa¬ 
tion and public service are interrelated and 
that they are the responsibilities of the 
whole museum. This report developed out 
of the recognition that only a small per¬ 
centage of the general public were being 
adequately served by museums. In a time 
of rapid social change, limited leisure 
time, and shrinking traditional sources 
of funding, it was also recognized that 
museums must change if they are to sur¬ 
vive. In order to meet the needs of the 
entire public, the National Research 
Demonstration Project was conceived to 
provide a way of observing how well 
museums incorporate the issues raised 
in "Excellence and Equity." 

For the project, the Lake County Museum 
has established three focus goals: scholar¬ 
ship, audience, and interpretation. Using 
Lake County as a model of rapid change 

from rural toasuburbanenvironment,the 

Museum will develop a system to analyze 
suburban change. This type of "docu - 

mentingstrategy,"orscholarship, will pro¬ 
vide a method to identify, study, collect, 
and interpret the history of Lake County i n 
a way never before attempted by this in¬ 
stitution. The Museum will seek to be 
more meaningful to its audience by bet¬ 
ter reflecting the public's ethnic, racial, 
gender, and socioeconomic diversity. 
Finally, the Museum will expand its in¬ 
terpretation by incorporating new col¬ 
lections into new exhibits. 

The Lake County Museum is honored to 
represent the County of Lake, the State 
of Illinois, and the Nation in this signifi¬ 
cant endeavor. The project will be con¬ 
ducted over a two-year period, during 
which the Museum will continue to up¬ 
date its members on its progress. □ 



FAIR VIEW AVENUE 

BAYVIE'W, MICH 


12 V.O. Hammon postcard of Fairview Avenue in Bay View, Michigan. Curt Teich Archives V01543.1916. 











Acquisition Fund Established 



Katherine Hamilton - Smith (right) accepting the check and Memorial Acquisition Fund plaque from Susan Brown 
Nicholson at the Greater Chicago Postcard show. 


Since 1992, the Teich Archives has active¬ 
ly collected postcards and postcard 
albums, resulting so far in the acquisi¬ 
tion of nearly 20,000 images for the col¬ 
lections. All of these new items were 
donated as the Arch ives has no budget 
with which to make purchases. While 
donation remains the primary way the 
Archives will acquire materials, a fund 
for the purchase of new materials has 
recently been established. 

The Curt Teich Century Club Memorial 
Acquisition Fund was instituted by 
postcard dealer and author Susan 
Brown Nicholson. Called the "Century 
Club" because donations to the fund 
are intended to begin at $100, the fund 
currently holds $700. The fund will even¬ 
tually grown into an endowment from 
which the Teich Archives can extract 
funds to make purchases of postcards 
and related materials for the collections. 
Contributions have been received from 
the San Diego Postcard Club, the Susan 
Brown Nicholson Family, George 
Giumarra, Jr., Lee and Shirley Cox, and 
the Pesca Family, in the memory of 
Grace Watts and John Pesca, Jr. 


A contribution of $100 or more entitles 
the giver to acknowledgment on the 
Memorial Acquisition Fund plaque, 
which is displayed in the main reading 
room in the Teich Archives Building. 
Gifts can be made in honor of someone, 
such as a postcard club's donation in 
memory of a long-time club member 
who has passed away. Gifts like this help 
the Teich Archives build the collections 
and also honor an individual. 

Many thanks are due to Susan Brown 
Nicholson for her support and dedica¬ 
tion in getting the Century Club Fund 
started. For information about gifts to 
the Century Club, call the Teich Archives 
at (708) 526-8638. 


Wish List 

The Teich Archives collects postcards 
and other related materials from the 
earliest postcards to the present, from 
any part of the world. The Teich Archives 
staff is frequently asked if any specific 


materials are needed for the collection. 
While we are always interested in 
reviewing any postcards for possible 
donation, the following is a selected 
"Wish List:" 


Wish List 

Postcards 

- any German printed Teich 
postcards 

- any Teich postcards pre¬ 
dating 1907 

- any "real photo"' postcards 

Books 

- Streetwise Chicago: A 
History of Chicago Street 
Names by Don Hayner and 
Tom McNammee, 1988. 

- Illinois Place Names by 
James N. Adams, 1968. 

- Illinois Historical Markers 
and Sites, Brevet Press, 1976. 

- any similar types of books 
(as above) for the other 
states in the United States. 



This German printed Teich postcard of the Old 
Soldiers' Home in Milwaukee, Wisconsin was 
donated to the Archives at the National Postcard 
Convention held in Milwaukee. 


For more information about donating 
books or postcards, please contact the 
Teich Archives at (708) 526-8638. 


Planned Giving 

There are several types of "planned giving" you can make to sustain the programs at the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. Making a 
bequest — naming the Teich Archives in your will — is one way to secure a future for the preservation of this valuable resource of 
historically significant images. Simply consult your lawyer or other financial consultant about how to name the Archives in your 
will, and then let us know of your intentions. 

It is through the kindness and generosity of your support and commitment that the Teich Archives can continue to provide 
research services to the public and to preserve the largest publicly held repository of postcards and related materials in the 
United States. 
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INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an an¬ 
notated "booklist" of recent publica¬ 
tions and exhibitions in which Teich 
Archives images appear. 

□ Haun, Jeffrey E. "The Marine Mam¬ 
mal Protection Act: A Historical 
Perspective/' Aquaticus Journal of the 
John G. Shedd Aquarium 24:1 (1993): 
6-15. 



A visitor feeding a dolphin at Sea World in San 
Diego, California. Curt Teich Archives OEK421.1970. 


In this article, Jeffrey Haun, associate 
head of the Biosciences Division of 
the Naval Command Control and 
Ocean Surveillance Center in San 
Diego, gives his perspective on the 
state of affairs and mind-set of the 
general public in the United States in 
1972, that led to the enactment of the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act 
(MMPA). Haun also selects major sec¬ 
tions of the act, looks specifically at 
the legal wording, provides personal 
commentary on those sections, and 
examines what have been the results 
to date of those provisions of the 
MMPA. 

Four postcard views of Sea World in 
California, from the Teich Archives, 
are used to illustrate the article. 

□ Advertising brochure for the 1994 
Mazda MX-5 Miata Roadster. Mazda 
Motor of America (1993). 

Playing off the aura of nostalgia sur¬ 
rounding the Mazda Miata sports 
roadster, the design of the 1994 
brochure incorporates vintage 1940s 
and 1950s objects and images. Four 
Route 66 postcards from the Teich 
Archives are used to carry through 
the nostalgic theme. 

□ "What Will the Letter Carrier Think?" 
Postcards from Different Perspec¬ 
tives. Exhibit at the DuPage County 
Historical Museum, Wheaton, II- 

14 linois through July 1994. 


This exhibit features a wide variety of 
postcard views and postcard uses, in¬ 
cluding plenty of DuPage County (Il¬ 
linois) sights. This is an exhibit for all 
ages, with a variety of postcard ac¬ 
tivities, including today's version of 
the postcard album; the refrigerator 
door. Over four hundred postcards 
are used in the exhibit, from the 
DuPage Museum's collections as well 
as the Teich Archives and private 
collections. 

□ Picture Perfect: Postcards from the 
South Carolina Low Country. Exhibit 
at the Charleston Museum, Charle¬ 
ston, South Carolina from 7 of April 
1994 through 2 January 1995. 

Nearly one thousand postcards of 
Charleston, South Carolina and the 
surrounding area are on display at 
the Charleston Museum. For the ex¬ 
hibit, the Museum borrowed four 
files of original photography and 
layout materials from the Teich Ar¬ 
chives, including: an advertising card 
for the Jas. F. Condon Company; 
souvenir views of a flower vendor and 
the Clyde Mallory Docks; and a 
postcard for Henry's Restaurant in 
Charleston. 

□ Auto Portrait: The Automobile. Ex¬ 
hibit at the Musee de la Civilisation, 
Quebec (Quebec), Canada through 5 
September 1994. 

"Man one day will be able to make 
chariots run at incredible speeds, 
without the assistance of any 
animal." That was the prediction in 
the thirteenth century by the British 
philosopher Roger Bacon. Similar 
thoughts had been expressed by Ar¬ 
chimedes and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Since time immemorial, humankind 
has dreamed of a means of transport 
unhindered by the laws of nature, 
which would move in complete 


freedom, hampered by neither effort 
nor obstacle. While this dream was 
born in Europe, it became a reality in 
twentieth century North America. 
And the world has not been the same 
since. 

So says the guidebook for the tem¬ 
porary exhibition Auto Portrait: The 
Automobile ; on display at Quebec's 
Musee da la Civilisation through 5 
September. Several questions are ex¬ 
plored in the exhibition, including: Is 
the automobile a useful mode of 
transportation or an object of wor¬ 
ship? Can it exist in harmony with the 
environment? Is it the manifestation 
of the American dream or its worst 
nightmare? Many automobile-related 
postcard images from the Teich Ar¬ 
chives are used to illustrate the 
exhibition. 

□ Schroeder, Fred E.H. Front Yard 
America: The Evolution and Mean¬ 
ings of a Vernacular Domestic Land¬ 
scape. Bowling Green, Ohio: Bowling 
Green State University Popular Press, 
1993.171 pages, illustrated. ISBN 
0-87972-635-0clothbound; 
0-87972-636-9 paperback. 

Although the front yard is not unique 
to this country —the typical Cana¬ 
dian yard is identical and Australian 
landscapesare similar — it is sharply 
different from Old World residential 
environs. The American front yard is 
notan imitation, adaptation, or con¬ 
tinuation of foreign vernacular 
antecedents. In Front Yard America, 
Fred Schroeder's subject is the 
historical evolution of the general 
type of American front yard, that is, 
the domestic landscape design that 
makes a place recognizably 
"American." 

A Teich Archives postcard view of 
Parkwood Avenue in the community 



MARNYE'S STANDARD SERVICE 
Hammond's Finest and Most Modern Station 

6450 CALUMET AVE. — U. 6. #41 — HAMMOND* IND. 


Postcard view ofMarnye's Standard Service Station in Hammond, Indiana used in an exhibit at the Musee de la 
Civilisation in Quebec, Canada. Curt Teich Archives 0CH258.1950. 




EBBETS FIELD. BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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PQStC&fti view of Ebbets Field in Brooklyn, New York used on the rover of Historic Preservation. A pro¬ 
posal to replace Milwaukee's County Stadium emulates Ebbets Field. Curt Teich Archives 7AH1760.1937. 


of Scottwood, near Toledo, Ohio is 
used in the chapter "As Toledo Goes, 
So Goes the Nation." 

□ Keister, Kim. "AAAIIIIEEEEE!!!!!!!," 
Historic Preservation 46:2 
(March/April 1994) 11. 

A brief note about the fundraising ef¬ 
forts to save the 1902 Leap-The-Dips 
wooden roller coaster at Lakemont 
Park in Altoona, Pennsylvania. Leap- 
The-Dips is believed to be the 
world's oldest surviving roller 
coaster, which closed in 1985 after 
eighty years of use and exposure to 
weather. A non-profit alliance has 
been formed to raise the half million 
dollars needed to replace part of the 
damaged structure. The Leap-The- 
Dips has been nominated to the Na¬ 
tional Register of Historic Places. It is 
the last remaining specimen built to 
a design patented in 1894 by E. Joy 
Morris of Philadelphia. A Teich 
Archives 1914 postcard of the coaster 
illustrates the article. 

□ Bruckheimer, Linda. "The American 
Way," Mirabelia 56 (January 1994) 9, 
and 78-80. 

This is the chronicle of the author's 
1993 week-long "Great American Car 
Trip" through seven of the eight 
Route 66 states. Two Route 66 
postcard images from the Teich Ar¬ 
chives are used to illustrate the arti¬ 
cle, including a 1955 map of the 
"Main Street of America." 

□ Keister, Kim. "Son of 66," Historic 
Preservation 46:2 (March/April 1994) 
36-41,125. 

Historic Preservation associate editor 
Kim Keister joins author, lecturer, and 
guide Michael Wallis on an automo¬ 
bile tour of historic Route 66. Wallis, 
author of the successful book Route 
66; The Mother Road (nominated for 
a Pulitzer Prize and a National Book 
Award in 1990) discusses the history 
and commercial exploitation ("not 
necessarily bad") of "the symbolic 
river of the American West." Twelve 
Route 66 photographs from the Teich 
Archives illustrate the article. 

□ Pastier, John. "Diamonds Aren't 
Forever," Historic Preservation 45:4 
(July/August 1993) 26-33,84-85. 

Only three of the first generation of 
fireproof ballparks built between 
1909 and 1915 remain standing; 
Boston's Fenway Park, Chicago's 
Wrigley Field, and Detroit's Tiger 
Stadium. Until two years ago, 

Chicago could boast two such land¬ 
marks, but the White Sox's home 
field, Comisky Park, fell victim to its 
owner's desire for more super¬ 
premium seats than the old structure 
could accommodate. About the re¬ 
maining three, there are recurring 
rumors of their replacement. Tiger 
Stadium is the most threatened, and 


in 1994 it became the first ballpark to 
be included on the National Trust's 
list of America's Eleven Most En¬ 
dangered Historic Places. 

In "Diamonds Aren't Forever" the 
author traces the history of this situa¬ 
tion. Curt Teich postcards of Sports¬ 
man's Park in St. Louis, Crosley Field 
in Cincinnati, the Polo Grounds in 
New York, Forbes Field in Pittsburgh, 
and Ebbets Field in Brooklyn (used 
on the magazine's cover) illustrate 
the article. 

□ Scheffel, Richard L., ed. Discovering 
America's Past: Customs, Legends, 
History & Lore of Our Great Nation. 
Pleasantville, New York: Reader's 
Digest General Books, 1993.400 
pages, illustrated. ISBN 
0-89577-520-4. 

See book review on pages 7-9. 

□ Lubar, Steven. Infoculture: The 
Smithsonian Book of Information 
Age Inventions. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1993.408 pages, illustrated. ISBN 
0-395-57042-5. 

□ Written by Steven Lubar, curator of 
Engineering and Industry at the 
Smithsonian's National Museum of 
American History, Infoculture is a 
reference guide to the social history 
of modern communications, enter¬ 
tainment, and information process¬ 
ing. Covering technology in full, from 
words on paper to virtual reality 
telephones, Lubar tells us how it 
works, how it is used, and how it 
changes people's lives. 

A1910 Teich Archives image of the 
News and Postcard Stand on Royal 
Street in New Orlean's French 
Quarter is used to preface the 
chapter on communication with 
pictures. 


□ Cigliano, Jan. Showplace of America: 
Cleveland's Euclid Avenue, 1850-1910. 
Kent, Ohio and London, England: 

The Kent State University Press, 1991. 
398 pages, illustrated. ISBN 
0-87338-445-8. 

Euclid Avenue, which runs through 
the heart of downtown Cleveland, 
was for sixty years one of the finest 
residential streets of any city in nine¬ 
teenth century America. Showplace 
of America is the account of the rise 
and fall of this elegant promenade, 
including portrayals of the eminent 
architects who created its opulent 
residences, and colorful details of 
the lives of the wealthy families who 
occupied them. Two Teich Archives 
images of Euclid Avenue are used in 
the book, from 1909 and 1923. 

□ "Vogue's View: Resort Collections," 
Vogue (November 1993) 113-134. 



Several Teich Archives postcard 
views of exotic vacation spots around 
the world are used in this fashion 
layout on winter resort wear 
collections. □ 15 
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The Curt Teich Company operated in 
Chicago from 18% to 1974 as a printer of 
postcards, advertising pamphlets and 
brochures, maps, blotters, and sundry other 
printed items. The company eventually 
became the largest volume producer of 
postcards in the world. Over the span of 76 
years of business, Teich saved copies of 
everything his firm printed, including most 
of the original photographic layout work. In 
this way he established an industrial ar¬ 
chives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource and to 
research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the 
history of twentieth century America. 

IMAGE RLE is published quarterly by the 
lake County Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to North American twentieth century 
culture. Articles, review essays, and news 
items will he considered for publication. 
Guidelines for submission of articles are 
available upon request by writing to the 
Publications Editor, Lake County Museum, 
Curt Teich Archives, Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 13th edition 
(Chic ago, 1982) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on 
manuscripts will be rendered within four 
weeks of submission. Offers to review 
books or suggestions of books to review are 
welcomed. 

Janet Gallimore, Museum Director 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of 
Special Collections; Editor, Image File 

Christine A. Pyle, Assistant Curator of 
Special Collections; Editor, Image File, 1994-5 

Debra Gust, Researcher 

Jerie Tallman, Cataloger/Data Entry 

Subscription to Image File is a benriit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Arc hives. 

The Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency. 

Lake County Museum, LakewtxxJ forest 
Preserve, Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
(708) 526-8638 
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